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Mid-Season Refitting Unnecessary 


Think of the economy of using the same trawl lines, day after day without replacing them 
before the season is over. There will be some fishermen who are a little skeptical in believing 
this statement. Never-the-less, it is now being done by those fishermen who are using 


Columbian Tarred Hemp Lines 


Every fisherman will eventually insist on getting these lines, because. they will give him 
considerable more service than any he has previously used. They are real money savers. 


We suggest that you make up your requirements for your next season’s supply, and ask your 
dealer for Columbian Tarred Hemp Lines. Incase he cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


Columbian Rope Company 
362-90 Genesee Street 


Auburn, ‘‘The Cordage City’’ N. Y. 


Branches: 
New York Chicago Boston 


New Orleans 
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~Ne 
‘We call her 


That’s what one skipper told us. He 
said he felt a little surer with his 
“C-O” than he could feel with any 
other engine. “There’s something 
about her,” he said, “that you can’t 
put into words. Maybe it’s a few ex- 
tra pounds of reliability.” 
é » » » 
That tells the whole story. This skipper 
—and hundreds like him—have sensed the 
thing that Fairbanks-Morse has always in- 
sisted on putting into a Diesel engine. 
We have made this engine as simple as 


. 


o 


a ae 


Faithful’ ”’ 


possible—so there would be few parts that 
could go wrong and so repairs would be 
simple and inexpensive if they were ever 
needed. 

We have made these fewer parts bet- 
ter—by building great laboratories and 
foundries and forging shops so that we 
have the control of every bit of material 
in our own hands. 

Yes, that skipper is right. Your dollars 
buy a good many more pounds of reliability 
and a good many extra gallons of fuel econ- 
omy when you invest in a real F-M Diesel. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


New York: Boston: 
245 State Street 


122 Greenwich Street 
New Orleans: 1000 St. Charles Street 


Baltimore: 
115 East Lombard Street 


Jacksonville: 630 West Bay Street 


General Offices: CHICAGO 
28 Branches throughout the United States, each with a Service Station 


FAIRBANKS- MORSE 
DIESEL ENGINES 


The Product 


AOA27.112 


of Experience 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Bethlehem Type M Diesel Engines are particularly 
suitable for use as the main driving unit of fishing smacks, 
yachts, tugs, tenders, work boats and other small craft. 


Sturdy construction, simplicity of control and high 
operating efficiency, on all grades of diesel oil assure de- 
pendability. 


Bethlehem Type M Diesel Engines are built in 3, 4 
and 6 cylinder units and in sizes ranging from 90 to 570S. hp. 


The services of our engineers are always available. 








BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Atlanta Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Cleveland Detroit Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland i 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City, Sole Exporter of Our Commercial Products ' 





BETHLEHEM 
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Your Power 
is Sure if it’s 
a Bessemer 


beavis you need 
power for a tug, tow 
boat, fishing vessel, tanker, 
yacht or as auxiliary power 
on larger vessels, a Bes- 
semer Diesel will assure 
you of the utmost in marine 


power plant serviceability. 











If it is for marine service, a 
Bessemer Diesel will give 
you unfailing power dur- 
ing a lifetime of heavy duty 
service. It will deliver all 
of its rated horsepower 
continuously without fal- 
tering. It will operate 
smoothly and quietly either 
at full speed, full load or 
idling at 40 r.p.m. It will 
give you low cost power 
because of its low fuel con- 
sumption and low main- 
tenance cost. 


On John A. Dahlmer’s 
fishing schooner “Orion,” 
a 150 H.P. Bessemer Diesel 
has demonstrated these 
performance facts in the 
same convincing manner 
they are being demon- 
strated in scores of other 
marine installations on all 
sizes of ships in all types 
of service. 








Write for complete details 
on Bessemer construction 
and performance. 


THE BESSEMER GAS 
ENGINE COMPANY 


36 Lincoln Ave. :: Grove City, Pa. 


BESSEMER 


DIESEL @ ENGINES 
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HATHAWAY 
Trawl-Hauling Machinery 


The only complete line 














Cut shows No. 237 size. Chain driven through back gears; frame 70” by 61”; capacity 
300 fathoms 54” cable on each drum; alloy steel shafts, heat treated, running in babbitted 
bearings cast integral and part of the three frames, giving no chance for misalignment or 
breaking; steel gears and steel drums. 


No. 137 is a smaller size direct chain driven hoist with capacity of 150 fathoms 5@” cable 
each drum. 


No. 3 is larger size all steel hoist similar to No. 237 but with capacity of 300 fathoms 
3/4,” cable on each drum. 


All hoists made with three frames mounted on rigid base. Bearings are cast in, like 
the bearings of an engine crankshaft instead of being bolted on. 


Manufacturers and distributors of everything from the 
engine and propeller right through to the trawl doors. 





HATHAWAY MACHINERY CO. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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Nebco Braided Manila 


does stand up. 















Sample of Nebco pot warp used 
by Capt. Perry for eight months 
and still in splendid condition. 
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NEW BEDFORD CORDAGE CoO. 


General offices Established 1842 Boston office 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








MILLS—New Bedford, Mass. 164 FEDERAL ST. 
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The famous 


GOLD MEDAL 


Mackerel Nets and Seines 
have proved their superiority 





Write for prices and estimates on all your requirements 


The LINEN THREAD CO. 








BOSTON NEW YORK GLOUCESTER 
575 Atlantic Ave. 200 Hudson St. 105 Maplewood Ave. 
55 Fulton St. 

SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


443 Mission St. Johnson & Barney Sts. 154 W. Austin Ave. 


Complete stocks of 
Oil Clothing and Manila Rope 


on hand for immediate delivery 


NETS.---TWINES---FITTINGS 





for All the Fisheries 
Gold Medal Cotton Netting Gold Medal Seine Twine 
Burnham Tarred Cod Lines A. N. & T. Coy Linen Gill Netting 














Sea Island Cotton Gill Netting Hemp Flounder Trawl Netting 





























_..  QOSECONDS 
sex! from blast to echo 


When you can get clear echoes from a point 3 
miles distant—28 seconds after the blast—then 
you will know that you have a dependable whistle 
that will perform marvelously for short distances 
through thickest fog. 

The Cunningham new-principle, disc whistle 
astounds boat owners who have been accustomed 
to the old-type diaphram whistle. It sends its 
tone much farther—uses a fraction of the energy 
—can’t get out of whack! 

Used extensively on all sizes and types of craft 
everywhere. 












839 RAILROAD AVENUE SOUTH 
FAtRBANKS, Morse & Co., Boston 
New England Distributors 
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The Kermath 20 H. P. Model—$535 


You Only Get What You Pay For 

















° marine motor. It’s more economical to d 
F | ve R eas ons fe Oo r a more at the start than oo tay ae jase tah 


UNIVER 


4 CYLINDERS. All sizes of Uni 

versal Electric Plants are driven 

by an economical 4-cylinder, 4-cycle 

motor very similar in design to the 
world-famous Flexifour marine motor. 
The result is smooth, flickerless current, 
as even and easy on the eyes as city 
service. Motor operation is practically 
vibrationless and there is no jerking or 
laboring under full load. 


all oversize and never required to 

work to full capacity, which means 

continuous service and_ long-life 
with big savings in upkeep. 


2 RESERVE POWER. Engines are 


with any boat engine can start and 

run a Universal Electric Plant. All 

sizes are usable with or without 
batteries. You can use your favorite 
battery. 


FIVE SIZES. Universal asks no 
4 one to accept a size of plant not 


perfectly suited to his boat. A 


3 SIMPLICITY Anyone familiar 


complete line of sizes 142, 2%, 4, 
7%, and 12% Kilowatts, in 32, 110 and 
220 volts, afford an exactly correct size 
for all fishermen’s needs on any boat. 


versal organization has been build 

ing MARINE power equipment for 

27 years. Universal Electric Plants 
are genuine marine—not something else 
“adapted..’ You can depend on Univer- 
sals to drive your pumps and apparatus, 
and to brilliantly light your boat above 
and below from stem to stern. 


5 TRUE MARINE TYPE. The Uni- 


Get the facts on true marine type ad 
vantages; and how you are sure then of 
dependable service that will repay 
through better profits from your boat. 
Write today. It will be a pleasure to 
answer all questions. 


Universal Motor Company 
78 Ceape St. Oshkosh, Wis. 






Don’t try to save on the purchase price of a 


regret it. Kermaths have had rugged depend- 
ability built into them for twenty years. To- 

Sy AL! day there are more Kermaths in use than any 
* other motor. Why? The reason may be found 

in our slogan—‘‘A Kermath Always Runs.’’ 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 


5896 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Office 90 King St. W., Toronto 


corner mpememe re . 
1% K. W. Universal 
Genuine Marine 


““A Kermath Always Runs” 
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2% K. W. Universal 


Genuine Marine 





7% K. W. Universal 
Genuine Marine 





DEPENDABLE 


J EFFERSON Spark 
Coils have- earned the 
high reputation they 
enjoy among fisher- 
men—earned it season 
after season by prov- 
ing their dependabil- 
ity at sea, bucking all 
kinds of hard condi- 
tions. 





Whether it’s box 
type vibrating, make 
and break or Edison 
type coils you need, 
insist on Jeffersons. 
Leading marine, hard- 
ware or. electrical 
dealers and jobbers 
have them. Or write 
us, 


12% K. W. Universal 
Genuine Marine 


JEFFERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
544 S. Green St. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
We also make the National Spark Coils 


Cylinder Jefferson 








ELECTRIC PLANTS 


° 
Marine Motors, Industrial Engines, Pumping Units Spark Coils 





LEADERS FOR YEARS 
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Beach 


Full Diesel Type, Four Cycle, Airless Injection, Handstarting, 
From 8 H.P. Up in 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 Cylinders 
Same weight and price as heavy duty gas engines, but one-fifth of operating expense 
of same. Runs indefinitely at trolling speed on 24° Diesel oil. Reverse gear or 
European reversible propeller of established reputation. 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL 


aa COLO. 255 


F. Van Rossen Hoogendyk, Sole Distributor for U. S. A. 


COLO-DIESEL ENGINES 

















Minot & Olsen, Inc. _ 


7 a. : | Hill-Diesel 
} Oil Engines 






One cyl. .... 6- 8 H. 
Two cyls. ..12-14 H. 
Three-cyls. 18-22 H. 
Four cyls. 25-30 H. 
Four cyls. .... 50 H. 
Six cyls. ...... 75 H. 


rds 


Four Cylinder—25-30 H. P. Model 
Hundreds of Hill-Diesel engines have been sold in this country during the past four years. Several 
hundreds more have been sold during the same time to other countries throughout the world. 
They are being used in almost every service for which engines are used. Hill-Diesel engines are 
getting this business in competition with others because they are different and better. 
We have engines and parts in Boston ready for immediate shipment. 
Write us about your requirements 


Live agents wanted in territory not already covered 
88 BROAD STREET Office and Showroom: BOSTON, MASS. 
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When 


you need 
sure-fire 
ignition 


DRY CELL | 


FOR 
RADIO, IGNITION | 
AND ALL | 
GENERAL puRPOSE | 
INSPECTED i 
mainte 
"ATIONAL capBon CO" | 
Ser cet 5 Sage 














WHEN you're close to windward of the 
shore, when the roar of waves and the 
lash of spray fills the air, and a strong 
wind blows—it’s comforting to know 
that your engine is running on battery 
ignition, with Eveready Columbia Hot 
Shots. 

Storm-proof, water-proof and fool- 
proof, these peppy batteries have a 
punch that is always there. Douse them 
with water, hitch them to a cold engine, 
give them the hardest treatment, they 
never miss fire. 

Eveready Columbia Hot Shots are sold 
in every port, and they come in three 
sizes to fit any ignition requirements— 
6, 714 and 9 volts. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 


New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADy 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


they last longer 
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Defies the elements! 


The water-resisting 
qualities of Whitlock 
WATERFLEX cordage 
are of utmost importance 
especially in marine and 
fishing service where 
dampness, rain and con- 
tinued immersion in water 
cause ordinary rope to 
‘ swell, harden and kink, 
making it extremely hard to manage. The use of 
WATERFLEX avo‘ds these difficulties. 


WATERFLEX remains flexible under all condi- 
tions and is easy to handle and splice, wet or dry. 
| It may be left outdoors in all kinds of weather 
with the assurance of protection against deteriora- 
tion or wet rot, which shortens the serviceable life 
of ordinary rope. 





No additional charge is made for the patented 
WATERFLEX feature. 


It will pay you to investigate! 


WAITLOCK CORDAGE (Co. 


46 South Street, New York 
226 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


























To Tighten Garboards 





¥ - WW 5 cea cama 
— u 2. —_——_ 
—__ | COTTON WICKING PusHT 



















IRON SMOOTH 
GARBOARD 














AND 
| LEAKY 





| Dip cotton wicking in Jeffery’s No. 7 or Liquid Marine 
| Glue and drive well into the seam as shown in the sketch 
| above. Keep wicking which has been dipped in the glue, 
| in soft condition while forcing into the seam. A little heat 
will accomplish this. This keeps it in just the right state 
| so that it cements itself tightly to both sides. 

DO IT RIGHT and it will not have to be done again be- 
| cause the glue will not let go, and being elastic, it will give 
| and take with the seam. 


Copyright 1927 by L. W. Ferdinand & Co., 
156 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 
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The purpose of the ATLANTIC FIsH- 
ERMAN is to be a factor in the in- 
dustrial growth of the commercial fish- 
eries. To this end, the magazine is dedi- 
cated to the prime factors, in effect the 
creators, of the industry—fish producers, 


The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN serves its 
readers by discussing fishery topics; by 
presenting new methods, gear and designs 
by being sufficiently interesting to afford 
relaxation from the strain undergone by 
those who follow the sea. 


While we realize that successful re- 
handling and re-selling are vital to pro- 
ducers, experience shows that the division 
between distribution and production is so 


men who either fish themselves or who Main Office 
are instrumental in production through 
immediate interest in floating property. Boston, Mass. 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


“The Fisherman’s Magazine” 


Published Monthly at 


A j LANTIC 92 West Central St., Manchester, N.H. 


By ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, INC. 


62 Long Wharf 


Lew A. CuMMINGS...... President 
Frank H. Woop........ Manager 
10 cents a copy $1.00 a year 





distinct in the fishing industry that it is 










lished exclusively for producers—cap- 








tains, owners and crews of fishing 
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The Great Atlantic Seal-Fishery 


The Epic of Hunting the Seal-Herds, Through Ice-Floes, Blizzards 
and Perils Innumerable 


By George Allan England 
PART I 


VERY Spring a stupendous drama of peril and of dar- 
E ing takes place in the North Atlantic—a drama _ un- 

surpassed in hardships, thrills and dangers. This 
drama is the annual ‘‘sealing-racket’’ of the Newfoundland- 
ers, amid icepacks and floes, in blizzards and savage gales, 
surrounded by hazards without number. Not only is this the 
world’s greatest hunt, but it is also the most exciting gamble 
with death, the 


these frigid hardships for the sake of the material to be ob- 
tained. This story gives some salient details of that memo- 
rable experience. 

THE WoRLD’s GREATEST MIGRATION. 

No clear conception of the seal-hunt can be formed with- 
out grasping the fact that the seal is a migratory animal, 
spending practically its whole life on the trek. Both the 

harp seal and 





most heroie con- 
flet between 
Man and Na 
ture that imag 
ination can con 
ceive. Its story 
is well worth 
telling. 

The privilege 
was given to 
me, not long 
ago, of taking 
part in this 
tremendous hunt 
of the seal 
herds. Through 
the kindness of 
Bowring Broth- 
ers, St. John’s, 
I was permit 
ted to sail with 
that doughty 
** Admiral of 














the hood, which 
alone are com- 
mercially hunt- 
ed, pass their 
existence in 
travelling be- 
tween the ex- 
treme North 
and the Grand 
Banks. There 
is a Hudson 
Bay herd that 
similarly m i- 
grates from 
north to south 
in the Bay, 
also a little- 
known herd on 
the east coast 
of Greenland; 
but so far as 
hunting is eon- 
cerned, we need 








the Fleet,’’ 
Captain Abra- 
ham Kean. His 
ship was the staunch old Terra Nova, the famous greenheart- 
and-oak ice-battler that in 1909 was used by Scott in his ill- 
fated dash to the South Pole—the expedition that cost the 
intrepid Scott his life. For six weeks, aboard the Terra Nova 
and later aboard the Eagle with Captain Bishop (to which 
vessel I transferred), I saw the seal-hunt in all its details, 
taking many books of notes and hundreds of photographs. I 
seem to be the only writer in the world who has undergone 


Going Away in the Mist. 


consider only 
the harps and 
hoods moving 
regularly up and down Davis Strait. 

Without confusing details. let us note that the harps spend 
the summer in Baffin Bay, start south in the fall, pass in long 
‘*strings’’ numbering millions down the Labrador coast, and 
then divide at the Straits of Belle Isle. art of them con- 
tinue south via the Gulf of St. Lawrence, through Cabot Strait 
and thus to the Banks. The others proceed down the east 
coast of Newfoundland, also to the Banks, 








12 


The hood seals summer far up the west coast of Green- 
land, migrate down to Cape Farewell, then cross to Belle Isle 
and also divide, from this point their journey being like that 
of the harps. The two kinds of seals, however, never mingle. 
The hoods always keep to seaward of the harps, which stay 
more or less in-shore all the way. 

After winter feeding on the Banks, or thereabouts—some 
stop at the Madeleines, others go even as far as Sable Island 

they all start back north about the last of January. The 
harp pups are born on the ice floes while en route, this event 
taking place about February 28th, which is called ‘‘the seals’ 
birthday. ’? One of the most astonishing biological facts in 
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process continues indefinitely, and forms the greatest migra- 
tion of mammalian life in the world. 

It is during the pupping season that the seal-hunt takes 
place, March 15th being the legal date for the opening of the 
kill, and ‘‘young fat’’ being the prime desire of the sealers. 
This young fat brings considerably higher prices than that of 
the adult seals. While the young are helpless, they are 
also preyed upon by other enemies than man; sharks, sword- 
fish, polar bears and arctic foxes making considerable inroads 
into their numbers. 

Since the only time at which the hunters can get at the 
seal-herds at all, in a paying way, is while they are ‘‘riding 

































Upper LEFt:—The ‘‘long 
scote’’ of hauling-in. Bring- 
ing in a tow. Lathering 
work, to drag heavy skins 
all day over rough ice. Pho- 
to by Vey, St. John’s. 


Lower Lerr: — Sealer’s 
equipment of gaff, sculping 
knife, steel, and 
tow-rope. Pho- 
to Doubleday, 
Page § Co. 














UprrrR CEN- 
TER: Family of 
hoods. Dog at 
left, bitch in 
middle, pup at 
the right. Hol- 
loway, Nfld. 











LOWER C EN- 
TER: Carcass on 
ice, showing 
skin left like 
mittens on 
** scutters’’, also 
one flipper de 
tached, as is always done. Note 
the blood. 


Upper Ricgutr: Harp bitch and 








Nova, 
three 





the world is the precision with which all the harp pups ar- 
rive within a few days of this date. The harps have but one 
pup a year. Twins are rare, and when born at all, usually 
die. 

The hood pups are born perhaps a fortnight later than 
the harps, also on the ice-floes. They are considerably larg- 
er, weighing from 8 to 12 pounds, as against the 7 to 9 
pounds for harp pups. The rate of growth for all is extremely 
rapid, perhaps 3 or 4 pounds a day. The harp pups are 
called ‘‘whitecoats,’’ from the protective white fur which 
blends so well with ice and snow. ‘The hood pups are not 


thus safeguarded, as they shed their white coats in a foetal 
condition and are born with a dark slatey-blue fur. 

After about a month spent on the ice, both the old seals 
and the young start north again, for the summer homes, the 
harps arriving in Baffin Bay about the first of June, 


This 






Lower Rieur: Dragging sculps over 
to ‘‘tally 
inches thick. 


pup or white-coat, 


coal-grimed deck of Terra 
down’’ in hold. Note rich fat in sculps, two or 
These are old harp skins. 


the ice,’’ it follows that the hunt is staged amid ice-floes and 
jams, and at a stormy season of the year, which involves hard- 
ships and perils beyond all telling. Only a race of super- 
Vikings, like the Newfoundlanders, could undertake it year 
after year, stand the gaff of ‘‘the long, hard rowt 0’ swilin’,’’ 
and annually bring in anywhere from a quarter to half-million 
**seulps’’ or pelts. 
EQUIPMENT AND PERSONNEL, 

The hunt is carried on ‘‘at the front,’’ or on the east 
coast of Newfoundland, all the way up to the Straits of Belle 
Isle and beyond. It is also conducted ‘‘at the back,’’ or 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The ships used are old wooden 
steamers, of small tonnage, that have replaced the sailing-ves- 
sels of earlier days, and the iron steamers of a few years ago. 
These wooden steamers, ten or a dozen in number, sail from 
St. John’s about the first of March, carrying crews of 100 
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to 150, and are thus cruelly overcrowded. (The Terra Nova notch seamanship, daring and indomitable pluck. No less 
had 160 aboard). Thus, anywhere from 1000 to 1500 ‘‘greasy- invincible are the men themselves. In all my many wan- 
jackets’’ take part in Newfoundland’s great annual carnival, derings up and down the great waters, I have never seen the 
‘de hard rowt o’ swilin’.’’ Newfoundland sealers equalled for sheer, downright courage, 


asthma: 


, 





Upper Lert: Unloading sculps at St. Lower Lerr: Neptune from the air. CENTER Rieut: The Diana helpless in 
John’s. Photo by Vey, St. John’s. Aerial Survey Co., St. John’s. the ice with broken propeller. 

CENTER LEFT: The winch is hauling Upper Riaut: The chopping-up of seal Lower Rieut: One of the planes used 
‘‘straps of sculps’’ aboard at a great carcasses for packing in barrels trans- by the Aerial Survey Co. in hunting for 
rate. forms the forecastle into a butcher’s seals. Aerial Survey Co. 

shop. 


This veritable army is commanded by some of the hardiest, endurance, and ability to face perils and stand hardships. 
most resourceful and daring captains in the world, men like They are all inspired by the knowledge that a good bill, a 
Kean, Bartlett, Bishop and others, whose names stand for top- (Continued on Page 25) 
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Maritime Fishery 


Eprror’s Nore: The following 


FISHERMAN 


articles by Canadian 
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Conditions Poor 


correspondents of the ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 


indicate that the fishing industry of the Maritime Provinces unquestionably requires immediate remedies. 
One article lays the blame for present conditions on the American tariff, but it should be distinctly un 


derstood is the 


advocacy 


that the opinion expressed 


correspondent’s 
of a change in the tariff is being made in our columns. 


and not necessarily the magazine's. No 


Without doubt the present condition of the fisheries of Canada are largely responsible for the feeling 


that it would be unwise for Canada to attempt to finance its share of an 


this year. 


By William J. McNulty 

HE and after contrast in Canada of the Ford- 

ney-McCumber tariff is appalling. Before the intro- 

duction of this measure there was not a weak spot in 
the Canadian fisheries. Now there are but two bright spots 
in the entire gamut of the fisheries. Meaning lobsters and 
scallops. There’s a very potent reason for the growth in 
popularity of the Canadian lobsters. Live lobsters are not 
affected by the tariff. Annually, because of this, the vol- 
ume of lobster shipments from the eastern provinces to the 
United States, has increased. 

The development of publie interest in the Canadian 
scallops in the United States has been of comparatively re- 
cent origin. During the past four years, conditions in this 
branch of fishing have improved to a marked extent, and 
the volume of shipments has increased yearly. 


before 


International fishermen’s race 


This is extremely regrettable when it is remembered that the races were instigated in Canada. 


By Harold V. Cunningham 
EDERAL and_ provincial authorities are thoroughly 
F aroused to a situation which seriously menaces the 
stability of fishing, one of the three basie industries 
of Nova Scotia, being second in importance only to mining 
the first wealth producer. Agriculture comes third in 
Nova Seotia. 

Prices for fish which preclude any chanee of the fisher- 
men of the Province from deriving a decent living wage 
from their catch, are being paid in all parts of the pro- 
vinee with the result that in many fishing communities al- 
ready fishermen, who have the means, are moving out with 
their families to more luerative fields in other parts of 
Canada and the United States, or into other employment 
from which they can get a living for themselves and their 
families. 











Of 
remarkably since the enactment of the Fordney-MeCumber 


the non-shellfish, the demand for all has decreased 


tariff. Shipments of haddock, eod, mackerel, herring, sal- 
mon, swordfish, hake, ete., have fallen off approximately 
75 per cent. Exportation of halibut has also been vitally 


affected but not as greatly as other species of fish. 
Some glaring illustrations are available of the effects of 


the Fordney-McCumber tariff on Canadian fishing ports. 
One of the oldest of these ports is Yarmouth, N. S. Since 


1761, the fishing industry has been the outstanding asset of 
Yarmouth. In that year, a start was made in the develop- 
ment of Yarmouth as a fishing port. The location, at the 
junction of the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic, was deemed 
excellent by the fishing pioneers. Then, during the revolu- 
tionary war period and for some years following the close 
of this strife, the importance of Yarmouth as a fishing 
mecea inereased through the acquisition of hundreds of 
people who had been affiliated with the fisheries along the 
New England seaboard. These people, who styled them- 
selves ‘‘United Empire Loyalists’’ quit their homes in the 
young republie to live under the Union Jack. A few of 
them brought boats and other equipment with them. The 
balanee either built or contracted for the construction of 
vessels, dwellings, warehouses, at or near Yarmouth. 
Under the Underwood tariff, Yarmouth was a thriving 
fishing port. The halibut fleet alone numbered between 20 
and 30 vessels. After securing a fare, these boats would 
be headed for Boston, New York, Gloucester, Providence 
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The problem has become so acute that it is now receiving 
the serious consideration of both and the 
federal government authorities supervision 
the fishing industry comes. 

So tense is the situation that Ward Fisher, of Halifax, 
superintendent of fisheries of the Eastern Division of the 
Marine and Fisheries Department of the Dominion govern 
ment, recently, in stating his opinion as to the cause of the 
trouble was led to remark, ‘‘Deplorable lack of eo-opera- 
tion on the part of the dealers has resulted in most damn- 
able cutthroating of prices, and as a consequence the profits 
are so low as to make it impossible for them to pay a decent 
rate for the catch.’ 

First action toward bringing to the notice of those in 
authority the serious state of affairs was taken by the 
fisher folk of Canso, a town at the southern entry to the 
Strait of Canso, which separates the mainland of Nova 
Seotia from Cape Breton Island. The fishermen in this dis- 
trict have been feeling the situation more keenly than their 
fellows, being reduced in a great many eases to a state of 
utter privation. 

Meetings of the Canso fishermen were held during the 
early part of July, the matter being brought to a head at 
&% mass meeting held on July 15 in Phalen’s Hall, where 
a resolution was passed unanimously recommending that 
the Department of Fisheries at Ottawa institute an investi- 
gation by Royal Commission touching on all phases of the 
fishing industry; that they look into the advisability of 
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or Portland, where the fish would be sold to the highest 
bidder. And the schooners would then return to Yarmouth, 
to prepare for another halibuting expedition. 

Now, there are but three vessels engaged in the halibut 
fishery out of Yarmouth. The number of men identified with 
halibuting Kas dwindled to a mere handful. Yarmouth, 
onee a stellar halibut port has lost its prestige. It is now 
only one of the also-rans, with the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff as the cause of deterioration. Within a year of the 
introduction of this tariff, the number of vessels engaged 
in halibuting out of Yarmouth had decreased to 15. And 
a yearly decrease has been reported ever since. The im- 
mediate outlook is that, unless there is a decided change 
for the better in the demand for the fish within several 
years, no halibut will be brought into Yarmouth. 

But for the lobsters, Yarmouth would be almost com- 
pletely eliminated as a fishing port. But the catching of 
lobsters is limited to seasons, and there are no such, re- 
strictions on halibut. It is utterly impossible for the crus- 
taceans to fill the void created by the lack of demand for 
halibut, haddock, cod, herring, mackerel, salmon, hake, 
swordfish, ete., but a valiant effort is being made to counter- 
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establishing an up-to-date fish handling plant with modern 
facilities, and that they investigate the matter of giving 
assistance to crews of fishing boats under 16 tons in ease 
of sickness or accident. 

This meeting was very largely attended and among those 
present taking a prominent part in the discussion were men 
prominent in fedgral and provincial pol:ties including, Hon. 
J. A. Walker, minister of Natural Resources in the Nova 
Scotia provincial government; William Duff, M. P., of 
Lunenburg, federal representative for Antigonish-Guysboro, 
and H. A. Rice, M. P. P. Captain John Kennedy, a fisher- 
man, presided. 

At the same meeting suggestions looking to a remedy for 
the situation were presented by the chairman on behalf of 
Dr. A. G. Huntsman, director of the Atlantic Fisheries Ex- 
perimental Station, widely known as an expert on marine 
matters, who was unable to be present. 

Dr. Huntsman’s constructive recommendations are as 
follows: 

‘A request was recently received from Canso by the 
Fisheries Experimental Station to cons der what steps 
should be taken in order to assist that fishing community 
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balance a percentage of the loss. As an illustration. A 
recent shipment of 316 crates of live lobsters from Yar- 
mouth to Boston via a line of steamers connecting those 
ports, had a market valuation of approximately $36,000, all 
of which went to exporters of Yarmouth and thenee to the 
lobstermen in the Yarmouth region. 

Twenty years ago, St. Martins, N. B., was one of the 
most prosperous fishing ports in the Bay of Fundy. Ex- 
ports of halibut, haddock, cod, herring, salmon and lobsters 
were made to Atlantie ports, chiefly Boston and New York. 
Hundreds of men were wholly engaged in the fisheries. 
There were numerous sheds for the curing and drying of 
fish. St. Martins had a population of approximately 4,500 
people. 

What a eontrast today. The population has decreased to 
less than 1,000. With only a few interested in the fisheries. 
The only shipments made to the United States are of lob- 
sters, and these at greatly reduced volume. The fish curing 
and drying plants have vanished. Practically all those en- 
gaged in the fisheries during the haleyon years migrated 
to New England. Ineluded were many descendants of the 
United Empire Loyalists who had forsaken New England 
for the maritime provinees during the current and post 
revolutionary period. Churehes have been abandoned, 
stores have been closed, homes have been deserted. Build- 
ings are decaying. Nobody wants them at little or no ex- 
pense. 

Under the Underwood tariff, Digby, N. S., had attained 
importance as a fishing port. In fact, the exports of fish 
from the Digby area to Boston and New York became of 


in its present difficulties and to submit its proposals of us 
broad a nature as desired. The proposals made and for- 
warded to Rev. Dr. Tomkins, of Canso, are therefore not 
necessarily confined to the fishing industry. 

‘‘Tt was felt that these people, who are isolated and 
without a proper opportunity of keeping in touch with 
changing conditions in the world, need, more than any 
others, to be given a proper chance. So special efforts 
should be made to see that they get as good an education 
as the more favored communities. If given this they will 
be enabled to face their own difficulties with more confidence. 

‘“Some of these communities are dependent on only one 
source of livelihood, namely the eatching of fish and selling 
them in the fresh state to the dealers. Many of the places 
which are admirably located for fishing purposes are so 
barren as to present little or no possibilities as agricultural 
lands. Therefore, should the fishing fail in any season they 
have nothing to fall back on. 

**Fishing could be made more profitable by bettering 
their present methods by their being provided with the very 
best boats and equipment for fishing and by their being 
given an opportunity to learn the most up-to-date methods 
of getting the fish to the markets in the finest possible 
condition, so as to command the best prices. 

‘*Possibly the most direct means of getting the condi- 
tions bettered in a short time, would be to provide the 
communities, which are dépendent upon only one souree of 
livelihood (such as the catching of fish) with other things 
to do, or with other sourees of revenue. In the fishing line 
this would be to assist them to cure their own fish properly 
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such volume that a steamship line was introduced between 
Boston and Digby. Some hundreds of men engaged in herring, 
salmon, haddock, cod, halibut, lobster, ete., fisheries made 
Digby their base of operations. There were between 15 
and 20 good sized schooners utilized in fishing. In addi- 
tion to smaller boats by the score, used in lobster trapping, 
and also in non-shellfish catching on a small scale. Boston 
and New York were the chief Digby markets, with the 
bulk of the shipments destined for Boston. 

Since the replacing of the Underwood law by the Fordney- 
McCumber successor, Digby would have faded out of the 
fishing picture had it not been for the unexpected popu- 
larity of the scallop. Epicureans in the United States were 
apparently willing to pay the high prices necessitated un- 
der the tariff for the scallops. Men who had devoted years 
in following haddock, cod, herring fishing turned to scal- 
lops. Now, Digby is the chief scallop dragging port in the 
maritime provinces. The fishermen of this centre were 
more fortunate than those of St. Martins. They found an 
Eldorado on the bottom of the Bay of Fundy. Approximate- 
ly, 75 per cent of the seallop catch is shipped to Boston and 
New York markets, for distribution elsewhere in the 
United States. The volume of haddock, cod, herring, etc., 
eaught out of Digby now, is very small. 

A quarter century ago Black River, N. B., was a bustling 
little fishing port. Numerous small vessels were engaged 
in the haddock, eod, herring, salmon, lobster, ete., fishing, 
with approximately 75 per cent of the catches shipped to 
the United States. Those were the years when Goliathic 
lobsters brought the unimposing price of a dime, and lob- 
ster fishing was so unprofitable that these shellfish were ex- 
tremely plentiful. They could be seen crawling over sandy 
beaches unmolested. The shores at Black River were verit- 
ably alive with lobsters. Anybody could gather a basket- 
ful of big crustaceans within a few minutes along almost 
any beach or ledge. 

Now, Black River has reached a stage of ruin from which 
it is apparently impossible to come back, even if the exist- 
ing Fordney-McCumber tariff were supplanted by a tariff 
ealling for freer movement of fish between Canada and the 
United States. At its busiest, Black River had a popula- 
tion of approximately 3,000. Now, less than 100 persons 
live there. And those that have remained, turned from 
fishing to farming. All through the years, the exodus of 
Black River fisher folk to the United States, chiefly to 
New England, continued, swelling the deluge of humanity 
that has descended upon New England from eastern Canada 
each year. To look at Black River today, one would find it 
impossible to -visualize this sleepy hamlet as once a thriv- 
ing town, with a busy harbor. Activities in the harbor, 
now, are limited to an odd motorboat or two on pleasure 
bent from elsewhere. There is now one store, where form- 
erly there were over two dozen. Seores of buildings are 
tenantless and rotting. Streets have disappeared. 

Under the Underwood tariff, Shediac, N. B., on North- 
umberland Strait achieved importance as a fishing port, 
with the bulk of the fish caught out of this port shipped 
to the Boston market. A fleet of vessels operated in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence with haddock, cod, herring, halibut, 
salmon as the objectives. The fleet has vanished since the 
increase of duty on Canadian caught fish. The only profit- 
able angles of the fisheries at Shediac, now, are smelts and 
lobsters. 

For more than a half century, Mispec, N. B., on the Bay 
of Fundy attained recognition as a fishing port. Haddock, 
eod, herring, salmon and lobsters were caught by fishermen 
making Mispee their headquarters, with most of the fish 
shipped to Boston. A number of curing and drying plants 
were established at Mispee. The population of the little 
town was estimated at approximately 3,000. What a 
change the passing years have wrought in this once pros- 
perous community. The population has dwindled to less 
than 50. Fishing is at the veriest minimum. The boats 
have disappeared. A comparatively small quantity of lob- 
sters is caught at Mispee annually. Only one store re- 
mains of the dozen or more of a quarter century ago. Build- 
ings, long unoceupied, are in ruins. Many of them have 
become prey to fire with the debris still in evidence. At 
present, Mispee is a ghost of happier years. The former 
residents or their descendants are now living in the United 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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when they were unable to obtain satisfactory prices for it 
in the fresh state. Many of these communities have neither 
the facilities nor the training which would enable them to 
turn to curing. 

‘‘This could be accomplished by having some 
younger and more energetic members of the community 
thoroughly trained in the curing methods such as drying, 
pickling, freezing, smoking and canning, but not necessar- 
ily in more than one or two of these. This training should 
be done by having the men work in districts or with firms 
where the best procedure can be fully learned. 

‘“When these men return to their own communities and 
are prepared to take up fish curing they could instruct 
others. They would no doubt, require to be financed to a 
greater or less extent to enable them to get started. This 
would involve furnishing them with the proper buildings 
and equipment for the purpose. 

**In order to ensure a sale of the cured fish at a good 
figure inspectors could be provided who would supervise 
the curing. Properly cured fish would then be given a 
certificate in order to insure its getting a ready sale. 

‘“To bring these proposals into effect whole-hearted work 
will have to be done by many persons and organizations. 
Readiness to help is apparent in many directions. Mr. Alex 
Johnson, Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries, states 
that the Department at Ottawa is prepared to assist to the 
limit any reasonable scheme for improvement. Assistance 
could doubtless be furnished to enable selected men from 
each community to get the necessary training and expert- 
ness required. It should also be possible to provide certain 
assistance toward getting them started on their own. 

‘Tf these proposals were carried out the fishermen would 
have been made to a very considerable extent, independent 
and able to adapt themselves to changing market and world 
conditions. 

‘‘The Fisheries Experimental Station is carrying on a 
campaign for the improvement of the quality of dried fish, 
and has just issued a bulletin of instruction for this based 
on the best experience in the trade. An expert instructor, 
Mr. Seth Crowell, of Smithville, N. S., is at present going 
from fish house to fish house and giving personal instruc- 
tion in the best methods for processing dried fish. 

*‘The best prospect for the fishermen obtaining a high 
price for their product depends upon the fish being placed 
on distant fresh fish markets in first class condition, which 
is not the case at present. The only feasible method in 
sight is that of rapidly freezing the fish at the earliest 
possible moment after it is taken from the water. Such 
freezing can be done with a very small outlay by the fish- 
ermen in these communities when they learn the method. 
These fish would require to be transported to cold storage 
places. This presents some difficulties but a way will al- 
most certainly be worked out in the near future. In any 
event the introduction of rapid freezing coupled with ade- 
quate cold storage facilities for all the larger centres will 
provide a product for which an almost unlimited market 
will be opened up. When this is accomplished the fish as 
landed will automatically become very much more valuable.’’ 

In his monthly report of the Nova Scotia fish catch for 
June, Ward Fisher, superintendent of fisheries, declares 
that the fresh fish industry in the province generally has 
been in a precarious condition since the opening of the year. 
This can readily be seen when he points out that during 
June alone the catch shows a decrease of 8,000,000 pounds 
compared with the catch for the same month last year. 

His report which is of considerable importance in view 
of the turn things are taking in connection with the indus 
try in Nova Scotia, is as follows: 

*‘The total quantity of fish landed during June was 40,- 
395,500 Ibs., having a landed value of $1,150,000, as com- 
pared with a eatch of 48,000,000 and $1,550,000 for the 
same month of the previous year. 

‘This shows a decrease in the catch of 8,000,000 Ibs. 
and in landed value of $400,000. 


‘*The following are the landings and values of the chief 
varieties:— 


of the 


Pounds 
20,147,625 
5,003,800 
4,913,190 
(Continued on Page 24) 


Value 
$381,539 
64,827 
449,536 
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Lobsters 
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Columbian Tarred Hemp Line 


ARRED hemp line, sometimes called tarred hemp hali- 
- but line, was first made and introduced in this country 

by the Norwegians. The English also have made it, 
but it only recently attained perfection when the Colum- 
bian Rope Co. completed experiments which have resulted in 
a hemp line that has pleased all users. 

This line is made from carefully selected Italian fibre and 
tarred with specially prepared tar which not only preserves, 
but also counteracts the effects of varieties of weather en- 
countered through the twelve months of the year. Colum- 
bian line has now been in use through the fall and spring, and 
has proven itself as to temper, and non-kinking. In facet, 
many users have gone through both seasons without changing 
a hook—quite a contrast to the necessity of refitting trawls 
in mid-summer. 





















Saint and Stoker 
By GrEorGE ALLAN ENGLAND. 


ELL? Ah, go chase, yourself, Parson! 
You can’t scare me! 
I’m a stoker, see? 
I stand on the slippery glory-hole plates 
In the guts of a sealer, 
Old wooden-keeler! 
Me an’ my matey, we stand a trick four hours, 
Chuckin’ tons of coal 
In the glory-hole. 
We yank open the furnace doors. The heat and glare 
Hit like hammers of flame. 
We stick, just the same. 
She clogs, and we jerk the fires out on the plates; 





Smack Aerolite 


The Aerolite was launch- 
ed August 12 at the yards 
of Lyman Pushee of Den- 
nysville, Me., where she 
was built for Captain L. 
H. Simmons of Beals Is- 
land. Captain Simmons 
will use her on the run be- 
tween Nova Scotia and 
New England markets. 

The Aerolite is a 56- 
footer and can carry 60,- 
000 pounds live in her wet 
well. One of the new full 
diesel 40 horsepower C-O’s 
is the power. 







































This, the manufacturers say, gives longer use on the initial 
investment, and while the price may be as high, if not slightly 
higher, it shows real economy in the long run. 

The Columbian Rope Co. justly claim limitations in size and 
has established a minimum at the 14 lb. weight. Anything 
smaller when used for gangings would not prove satisfactory. 

While the line was first introduced in the halibut fishery, 
it has now found its way into the cod and haddock business, 
with equally satisfactory results. 

In packing hemp lines, the usual custom of furnishing the 
line in two 25-fathom skeins connected, making a 50-fathom 
line, has been followed. These lines come six to a bundle, 
ten bundles to a bale. 


Statistical Bill 


F the ATLANTIC FISHERMAN was selfishly inclined it would 

endorse a bill proposed by a committee of the U. S. Fish- 

eries Association whereby fish producers would be com- 
pelled by law to make monthly and semi-annual reports of 
(Continued on Page 26) 



















We heave water in pails, 

The steam hits us like flails. 

Our faces are blacker than them devils you preach about. 
Black, lined with sweat! ! 
It runs down through the jet. 
Sweat-rag gripped in teeth and tied round neck, 

We face the shrivel. | 
Hell? Say, can that drivel! q 
We clean fires, slice ’em, trim ’em, and curse; 

That’s us, with a chaw 

Of Tarry Knot in jaw! 

The sweat oozes out of our very marrow, 

A shot of hootch would be 

About the proper ticket, see? 

Four hours, twice a day; eight hours each day, 

Each week has seven! 

You think that’s heaven? 

Parson, you can’t kid us. We're boiled, clean through, 
It’ll take more than you, to make us yell— 

You, and your tuppenny Hell! 
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By the Fisherman’s Doctor 


HILE herring seem to be plenty along the coast, a 
large proportion of them have been too large for 
sardine canning, but during the last few days many 


hundred hogsheads of herring of proper size have been 
taken in Johnson’s Bay at Kendall’s Head in Passama- 
quoddy Bay and naturally there has been much demand 
for them by the sardine factories, most of which are run- 
ning. 

It is estimated that Maine lobstermen set four hundred 
thousand traps, and as laths, largely hardwood, buoys, 
toggles, headings, bait pockets, warps and gear cost much 
money totalling over a million dollars yearly. Is it any 
wonder at all that the lobstermen, fishermen and boatmen 
of Corea in the town of Gouldsboro on the Maine coast, 
who have contributed more largely to the fisheries and 
consequent prosperity of state and nation in proportion to 
the great handicap under which they labor, owing to an 
inadequate harbor for boats and smacks and lobster ears, 
feel that they deserve a share of state and federal aid in 








Lobster boat built by Fred Barker at Vinalhaven 
for Capt. Bradford Bray, who fishes 


out of Vinalhaven. 


making for them and their business an adequate harbor, a 
chance to live and to do the work for which they are 
eminently capable, and an adequate harbor could be had 


by dredging a short three-hundred foot wide channel to the 


head of the harbor and dredging out six or eight acres of 


mudflats to 
practical for 
any 


a depth of ten feet. Dredging there is very 
the harbor bottom is deep mud with scarcely 
ledges or rocks to hinder. The money needed to secure 
this safe harbor would more than pay large interest on the 


investment by increased business in the production of lob 
sters which would accrue to the prosperity of Maine and 
the Nation. 

Average female lobster often carries twenty thousand 
eggs on her body. When left intaet and liberated in salt 
water, the young, the fry, swim about on or near surface 
till heavy enough to sink, usually five days. Then they 
sink and take refuge under rocks and sea vegetation. A 


nine inch lobster is said to be six years old. 
average gain is about an inch a year. It pays the lobster- 
men to cheerfully enforce the lobster laws. It pays the 
taxpayers to promote the interests of the lobster industry. 

A lobster weighing twenty-eight pounds, and four feet 
long was caught by Capt. Culver of Stonington, Connecticut. 
It’s great claw measured two feet in circumference. Fif- 
teen pounds of lobster meat was taken from the shell which 
was stuffed and preserved for exhibition. Eastport has a 


After that the 


preserved specimen which was caught in Cobscook bay 
which weighed forty pounds, and was thirty inches in 
length. How old were these lobsters? 


(Continued on Page 
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By Lloyd Chester Harris 


ITH the return of the months of the merry R’s 
oyster and secallopmen are fast getting ready 

once more bring in their catches of sueceulent bi 

valves to sat’sfy the fastidious appetites of those who de 
mand oysters as part of their meals and seallops as one of 
their favorite dishes during the winter months. Always 
the first of September is a big month, and while the crop 
doesn’t reach its prime for a few weeks it is far enough 
along to warrant taking it up again as a means of activity. 
And this year is going to be a rather important one for 
oysters are going to march out of their usual 
food for a short time in winter and go on display, 
is to be 


the 
to 


role as sea 
for there 
an oyster show this year and all of the beds along 
the Great South bay are going to compete with each other 
to see which ean produce the finest variety and the largest 
of these favorite products of the sea. 


During the past month the fleets operating about the 
Great South Bay have been in a comparatively dormant 


state but in the meantime equipment has been brushed up 
and made ready for the busy months ahead. Last week 
the West Sayville fleet went out but high seas and rough 


weather foreed most of them back with small catches. 
Some of them have been trying their luck at sword fishing 


but in the main the sword fish have had more luck than 
their potential captors. 
While returning Captain Adrian Van Essendelft towed in 


the Moby Dick IIT which had become stranded in the bay 
after developing rudder trouble resulting in the lost of this 
piece of steering equipment. She was taken to Patchogue 
where she is now undergoing repairs preparatory to an ac- 
tive season. 

Many visitors and noted oyster growers continue to flock 
to the Blue Points Company where the only artificial hatch 
ery in this country is in existence under the direction of 
Dr. William F'rth Wells. The past summer has been a 
most important epoch in oyster propogation and the expe 
rience gained this summer will be most valuable in the 
years to come. At the present time Dr. Wells has a fine 
collection of oysters ranging in age from two days to two 
months and are the finest that have ever been seen in this 
section. The hatchery has been considerably enlarged and 
more additions are planned as the work advances. During 
the past few months Dr. Wells has introduced a number of 
innovations that have greatly increased the output and effi- 
ciency of the experimental station and in general has done 
much to improve the operations there. 


& * * x x 


‘A confounded nuisanee’?’ may soon become a_ table 
delicacy that will greatly add to the revenue of Long Is 
land fishermen and the so-called confounded nu‘sance is no 
other than the swellfish or puffer, as it is commonly known 
or eussed by most fishermen. For years these ludicrous 
looking fish have been regarded as of no use whatever and 
instead of being cussed they may soon be praised as efforts 


are now underway to put them on the market as a table 
delicacy. 

This year Peconic Bay has been literally jammed with 
these fish and millions of them have been found in traps; 


anglers for weakfish and porgies have been bothered to 


consternation by not be'ng able to keep their hooks free 
from the doggone puffers. They have been brought into 
the boats with derisive snarls by the hook and liners, who 


hate the sight or thought of their repulsive faces and yellow 
backs. Commercial fishermen have been the most troubled 
for they fill the traps and no sooner are they removed from 
the traps than they swell up and make the boat look like 
it was full of circus balloons, so that merely a few of them 
fill the boat to overflowing. 
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By M. E. McNulty 
APT. Barkhouse, interested in the fisheries at D-gby, 
C has returned from a motor trip to Boston and New 
York, He was accompanied by Mrs. Barkhouse. 
Capt. William Burns and Mrs. Burns have returned to their 
home at Sandy Cove after a visit in Lynn, Mass., with 
relatives. F. B. Lent, veteran dealer in fresh fish at West- 
port, is aga‘n in the midst of his fish buying and _ selling 
activities after convalescing from a serious illness, during 


which he received treatment in the hospital at St. John. ’ 


Accompanied by several friends from New England and 
New York, William Baker, foreman of the Neville Can- 
neries at Halifax, enjoyed an expedition after trout and 
sulmon in western Nova Seotia. J. Maitland Norwood, 
manager of the Booth Fisheries in the Passamaquoddy Bay 
section, has made several trips between Eastport and Bel 
fast on business. 

Concessionaires dipped alewives from the fishway at 
Lenny’s River in good sized quantities. The demand was 
reported fairly good. Some of the fish were sold to retail- 
ers and consumers about the mouth of the bay. The bal- 
ance was shipped to various cities, including Boston and 
Bangor. Some of the alewives were thrown into the river 
above the fishway to continue to the spawning grounds, 
chiefly Cathance and Meddybemps Lakes. 

Fishermen operating in Shediae Bay and elsewhere on 
Northumberland Strait on the New Brunswick shore have 
petitioned the dominion department of marine and fisheres 
for exemption from the regulation forbidding the sale of 
herring for fish meal, fertilizer, fish oils, ete. The run of 
herring in Shediae Bay and generally along the strait has 
been exceptionally heavy. The supply has been much 
greater than the demand. In some instances, the fish have 
heen sold at fifty cents per barrel. If the temporary ex- 
emption is granted a market will be offered for the herring 
at more attractive prices than prevail ng at present. In 
fuct “the glut has caused a minimum of demand at any 
price. 

Edgar Cook of Grand Manan is operating a smoke house 
at Aboujagne. He has been reported as very busy because 
of the abundanee of the herring. My. Cook markets the 
smoked herring through the maritime provinees and also 
in the central provinces and West Indies. In some years 
there is difficulty in getting enough of the large herring to 
make the operations for the seasons as satisfactory as de- 
sired. There has been no such impediment thus far this 
season. 

The Portland Packing Company operating several fish 
packing plants in the maritime provinces have been using 
a steamer to tour the fishing ports buying herr:ng for the 
company’s bait freezers. 

J. G. d’Entremont of Pubnico, fishery inspector of that 
district of the coast, was a speaker before the Kiwanis 
Club of Yarmouth recently. His subject was on fishing. 

Delmar d’Entremont, twelve year old son of Brad d’En- 
tremont, foreman of the South Shore Packing Company, 
fish packers, fell about twelve feet through a hole in the 
floor of the plant. The lad escaped with bruises and an 
injured wrist. 

The fishing schooner Arthur James is registered and 
owned in Boston but the commander and crew were re- 
eruited among the Pubnicos. The Arthur James was re- 
cently at Centre East Pubnico en route to the fishing 
grounds, and the captain and members of the crews spent 
the time visiting relatives and friends. Captain William 
Chetwyn is in command. 

Capt. Albert Henis of the fishing schooner Angie Marshall 
was a recent visitor at his home in East Pubnico. He was 
accompanied by two members of the crew of the schooner, 
Bernard Murphy and James Amirault. 

















By Joseph C. Allen 

UGUST has been a pretty good month for the boys 
A who pursue old Bill Xiphias. Inshore and offshore 

the boys have struck pretty fair luck and with regard 
to the little chaps, they haven’t brought in as many swords 
for three seasons. The offshore fleet has done as well as 
usual or even better but it is too early to say who is going 
to carry off the honors this year. Capt. Bob Jackson is 
high hook right now and probably most of the money is on 
him but there’s time for lots of things to happen yet as the 
lad said when his dory filled. 

Other fishing has been bunehy as the devil. The hand- 
I'ners lost the fish and when they struck them again the 
school seemed to have scattered. They found seup every 
where except in the beach plum bushes ashore, but it wore 
out the boys’ patience rambling all over the ocean trying 
to gather up a barrel or two, and so most of them quit. 
But after milling around for ten days or so those that 
were left ran on to the fish onee more and the last few 
days of the month brought pretty good fishing. 

It has been a pretty poor season for the trap-fishermen 
as a whole, although there have been more squiteague 
honita and bluefish taken than in any recent year. All 

















Helen, first Vineyard boat to get a sword this year. 


of these fish dropped out of sight during the first part of 
the month but they came back and were running large dur- 
ing the last week. Butters and mackerel have run best for 
the trappers ever since the twine went overboard in the 
spring. 

Luck picked up some among the lobstermen and it looked 
pretty good for a while. In fact, there isn’t much doubt 
but what this season is way over last year, but there is 
always a fly in the ointment or water in the gas or some 
other cussed thing. , 

We had a fleet of naval destroyers playing around the 
mouth of the sound for six weeks or two months, They 
came in around Cuttyhunk at first and cleaned up the 
grounds there, then they stood across to our side of the 
pond. Our lads moved their gear inshore, having been 
warned by the Cuttyhunkers’ experience, and so they didn’t 
lose many pots right on the start. After talking with the 
officers on the destroyers they learned that the fleet was 
due to leave about the middle of the month, and as soon 
as their tails went over the skyline, offshore went the gear, 
for that’s where the lobsters are now. 

But Great Ceasar! Just about as soon as those pots were 
strung out, back came the fleet with reinforcements and 
orders to knock seven kinds of hell out of an enemy that 
was supposed to be laying on the lobster ledges. 
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According to the boys, those destroyers destroyed every- 
thing destroyable, using the most destructive methods and 
when they quit and hauled off to refit after the battle, there 
was one big bunch of gear that was sunk without a trace, 
in other words the buoys were dangling from the ship’s 
propellor shafts like scalps from an Indian’s belt, while 
our lads sat down on the wheel boxes, bit off a chew of 
tobacco and exelaimed in a a disgusted tone of 
‘‘Now what in hell do you know about that!’’ 


voice: 


As a result of this warfare, a bunch of the boys are short 
of gear and it isn’t much use to start building more now. 
Some of them had been building new pots up to the middle 
of the month and had chucked every last one overboard 
when they thought that the fleet had gone, only to lose ’em 
as related. 


The sea-scalloping fleet ran into a snag, too, during the 
past month. The idea was that nearly all of these lads 
were strangers and a bunch of them were not only strang- 
ers to these waters but to the sea-scallops as well. They 
went out on the beds and knocked out some record-break- 
ing trips and the report went around that the supply of 
sea-scallops would last for years. 


Well, everyone believed that, and believe it yet for that 
matter. Our boys know all about those scallop beds and 
have done for years. But one fine day the vessels went 
out to get a mess for half of New York City and the dog- 
gone beds weren’t there! They hunted around and are still 
hunting, but they don’t get ’em as they did. Their theories 
for this phenomenon would make a codfish gargle up a 
trawl-hook. 


They say that the weed has grown so rank that the drags 
ean’t tend bottom and they say that the shell is laying 
thick over the scallops. Our boys are sitting tight with 
their tongues in their cheeks. They’re not ready to go af- 
ter the scallops yet but they figure on finding them when 
they go. 


‘‘These strangers didn’t figure on the possibility of the 
seallops shifting their berth’’, say the boys. And then 
they go on to explain that a seallop likes solitude and gets 
initiated as the devil when someone comes around and 
tumbles him all over his bed. At such times the disgusted 
bivalve is likely to roll up his blanket and depart for parts 
unknown, seeking some restful spot where he can slumber 
undisturbed and his brethren and sisters will decamp along 
with him. That’s how our lads explain it and they say 
that it’s only necessary for a man to study out the matter 
from the viewpoint of the scallop in order to find out just 
where they are now. 


Not much of anything unusual has occurred during the 
month. A motor boat came ashore on Gay Head during the 
week of the fifth, with the engine running but no one 
aboard. It was discovered to be that of John Reardon, a 
Newport fisherman, who had left Rhode Island waters 
about a week before on a one-man swordfishing trip. What 
happened to the luckless man is not known, as no trace of 
him has been discovered, but it is assumed that he fell 
overboard while his boat was under way and if not killed 
or injured by the serew, became exhausted and sunk. 


Another incident, not as tragic, occurred at Woods Hole 
where Capt’n Nelson Luce of Lamberts Cove had hauled 
out his big launch Lou. 


Captain Luce was sound asleep in the cabin, sleeping the 
sleep of the just, when a bunch of jokers slipped down to 
the railways along about midnight and unshackled the 
launch, rolling it down into the wash. 


Captain Luce woke up about the time that his boat hit 
the water but it was too late to do anything about bring- 
ing her to. The tide was out and he couldn’t float her 
off the cradle, neither could he get ashore, so he just had 
to stay where he was until morning. There wasn’t any 


danger either for the boat or man, but still it wasn’t the 
kind of a berth that the average fisherman would pick out. 
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TEPHEN Morash, Lunenburg’s best known ship builder, 
S recently celebrated his 88th birthday. There is prob- 

ably no man living in Nova Seotia who has more 
vessels to his credit than Mr. Morash, and that is saying 
something for the province has yet many builders of ships. 
During his career Mr. Morash designed and built 127 ves- 
sels, six tug boats, and several boats of smaller size. A 
large number of the craft were fishing vessels, some of 
which are still plying in the trade. He comes from a long 
lived family and two sisters, Mrs. John Hunt, 86, and Mrs. 
George Anderson, 96, are still living. 

Big catches of salmon were made in all the streams of 
the province during the last season. In a report issued at 
the end of July, Ward Fisher, chief inspector of fisheries 
for Nova Scotia, stated that the number of salmon fre- 
quenting the rivers of Nova Scotia are constantly increas- 
ing, the last three years showing the most noteworthy 
inereases. The policy of the Marine and Fisheries depart- 
ment in keeping the streams well stocked with the fish 
from the hatcheries has played no small part in bringing 
about this result. In view of the increase, large numbers 
of sport fishermen from the province and abroad are whip- 
ping the streams for these game fish. 











L_.é™ tse 
The Auxiliary Schooner, “Jean & Shirley” Cap- 
tain Wharton, unloading a Halibut trip at the 
Lunenburg Sea Products Limited, 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. 


In a recent interview Dr. Robert T. Morris, of New York, 
a well known sports fisherman, declared that Nova Scotia 
should take immediate steps to spread abroad full and 
accurate information in respect to its sport fishing. He is 
very enthusiastic about the trout and salmon fishing in the 
province and on his recent trip here got several beauties 
from the Musquodoboit River. 

During the last month or so several fishermen, who 
strayed from their vessels, were picked up. Perhaps the 
narrowest escapes were had by George Robert May, of Bosse, 
Newfoundland, and Charles Williams, of Pool’s Cove, New- 
foundland, who were picked up in mid-Atlantic by the 
steamer Albuera and taken to London, England. The fish- 
ermen were members of the crew of the Lunenburg fishing 
vessel, Donald A. Creaser, and except for a few small bis- 
cuits they were without food for 11 days. They had no 
water at all but managed to quench their thirst when they 
drifted alongside an iceberg, from which they took small 
pieces of ice melting them into water which they drank. 
As a finale to their misfortunes they lost their oars and were 
very near death when the steamer finally picked them up. 
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With Captain Bill in the North Bay 


By Cartes FREEMAN HERRICK 


A Narrative of the old Mackerel Seining Days 


Chapter IV 


FTER breakfast, I went on deck to find the sun shin- 
A ing from a cloudless sky; the Augusta FE. was floating 

on a veritable sea of glass; not a breath of wind dis- 
turbed the mirror-like surface of the sea as far as the eye 
eould reach. Far in toward the land, the smoke from a 
passing steamer spread out over the sky like a big black 
pall, but as the afternoon drew on the wind breezed, and 
we were driving along before it heading north. We could 
plainly see the shores of Prince Edward’s Island with its 
little fishing hamlets nestling close down by the sea; with 
here and there a tall church spire outlined against the sky. 
I saw many large farms with their immense fields of grain 
gleaming golden in the sunshine. 
One of the men called Mickey ap- 


it the captain said: ‘Stop the boat!’’ and for the first time 
IL had a good look at what the crew ealled a big school. 
It covered a space of two or three hundred feet and the 
fish were rushing and jumping out of the water making a 
sound which I can only describe as that of the surf on a 
hard sand beach. I could see places in the sehool where 
their heads and back fins were almost entirely out of 
water, and they were schooling in circles going round and 
round like a cart-wheel, their blue and green striped backs 

glinting in the sunshine. 
While I was looking intently at this, to me, most inter- 
esting spectacle, the skipper’s voice sounded over my 
shoulder, ‘*‘Now, boys, start her 





proached and took up a position near 


me at the rail. “sT say, Wrasier, , ; 
maybe you don’t know it, my boy, ’ ee 
but right now you are looking at ‘ Rs, 


one of the most beautiful islands 
on God’s footstool. Great farming 
country, that you couldn’t find a 
rock on the entire island big 
enough to throw at a squirrel, and 
potatoes—say, jumping Jeruselum! 
They raise ’em there, tons of ’em; 
great big blue fellers. I was in a 
vessel one time and we loaded with 
them over at Summerside on the 
other side of the Island. The 
farmers hauled them in on their 
carts; we bought ’em cheap, too, 
as I remember we only paid them 
fifteen or twenty cents a bushel.’’ 

Here our conversation was inter- 








- ahead’’, and in the same breath to 
“TY =) the seine heaver, ‘‘Stand by your 
twine!’’ Then his voice came 
again, this time to the men at the 
= oars: ‘Now boys, give it to her!’’ 
zn cas and as the men set back on the 
long sweeps, the boat fairly flew 
through the water. Then the skip- 
per shouted again, ‘‘Now, Fred, 
give ’em the twine!’’ and Long 
Fred’s brawny arms commenced to 
work swiftly backward and _ for- 
ward as he threw the net far out 
from the side of the boat. I tried 
frantically to keep up the pace 
with the corks but in spite of my 
efforts half the time they were drag- 
ging over the stern. 

As the skipper turned the boat 
with the long steering oar, and 
headed her down for the dory he 








rupted by a shout from the lookout 
on the mast head, ‘‘School O!?’’, 
and the skipper appeared almost immediately from the 
after companionway, ‘‘Where away,’’ he sung out, and in 
less time than it takes to tell it the entire crew were on 
deck getting ready for action. ‘*About a half a mile 
away, two points on the weather bow,’’ answered the 
lookout. ‘‘Swing her to a little!’’ said’the captain to the 
wheelsman; then to the man on the masthead, ‘Do you 
see them now?’ ‘‘Right straight ahead; all ap black,’’ 
he ealled back. ‘“Steady your wheel,’’ said the captain. 
He now ordered the big boat hauled up on a short painter 
and himself went forward and elimbed into the rigging. 

In a few minutes he shouted from aloft, ‘fHaul down 
your staysail and outer jib and get ready to man the 
hoat!?? In about an hour we had made our set and re- 
turned to the schooner with much the same luek as on the 
previous day exeept that in my own ease, IT had begun to 
manipulate the corks a little better though not with any 
degree of efficiency. This condition continued for several 
days, while we worked our way up around North Cape, 
picking up small schools as we wenf, though it seemed to 
me we had a whole ocean of fish at every set. 

Twice the captain ‘spoke’ other seiners but they re- 
ported nothing but small schools. A day or two later we 
were laying with our jib to weather with very little wind, 
the erew loafing around the decks when Bennie was look- 
out, yellow out: ‘“Call the skipper quick!’’ No sooner 
were the words shouted than Captain Bill appeared from 
the gangway. 

‘*What’s the matter, Bennie?’’ ‘*Godfrey Mighty, 
Skipper, look there on the lee bow! Guess you can see ’em 
from the deck; the biggest kind of a school all up black!’’ 
The eaptain took one look and eried out, ‘‘Into the boat 
boys, quick!’’ He had seareely issued these orders before 
the men were tumbling into the boat, many with their oil- 
clothes and boots in their hands. In a very few minutes 
we were rowing away for the school. When we came near 


eried out, ‘‘Now, boys, put her to- 
gether! They are all up inside the 
seine’’. As I looked out of the corner of my eye, I could 
see the fish breaking water all over the net. We came 
down to the dory with a rush; oars went into the air then 
down into the cranes; the lines were passed and the purse 
line came spinning through the blocks almost with lightning 
speed. At this point the skipper jumped down from the 
stern of the boat in front of me and himself begun to haul 
on the purse line. Presently, he sung out, ‘‘Cross hauls! 
Long and strong! Pull the twine under them!’’, and as his 
broad shoulders heaved forward and then back again with 
mighty surges I could see the perspiration trickling un- 
heeded down his face as he worked. He was apparently 
oblivous of everything about him except the importance 
of making sure of this big school of mackerel. Soon the 
man amidships shouted, ‘‘Here comes the rings!’’ then 
*“Come up behind!’’ 

At this moment there came a sound from the water in 
side the seine like the stroke of a giant oar and Long Fred 
shouted: ‘‘Durn look skipper! See that whirl in the seine!’’ 
‘*Yes, I see it,’’? answered Capt. Bill, ‘‘There’s enough fish 
there to keep us busy one night, if I’m not mistaken.’’ 
After the fish were dried up tight the whole letigth of the 
boat, and the corks taken on, the skipper said: ‘*Come on 
boys, let’s get into the dory and go and get the schooner.’’ 

After we had shot the Augusta EF. up alongside the seine 
boat, we took the corks on the rail; bent on the big long- 
handled dip net; hooked our boom tackle on to the pennant; 
guyed the main boom off to the rigging; dropped our fore- 
peak, and commenced to bail the fish on to the deck. 

During these tactics, I found myself watching every 
move made by the crew with excited interest; the capture 
of this monster school being so much different than that 
of the small ones preceding it. Never had I beheld so 
many fish! Flipping, swishing, swirling over the deck as the 
big net was raised by tackles and the men at the rail with 


a ‘Hi come up!’’ swung them in and dumped them by the 
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barrel. Again and again, and yet again, the big net came 
over with its burden of striped beauties until it seemed to 
me that the supply in the seine was unlimited; but at last 
they werg all out and the skipper gave the ** Cast 
off the copks and drop the boat astern! ’’ 


The Augusta E.’s deck was full of fish from the forward 
companionway almost to the wheel-box aft. The men be- 
gan at once up the dressing boxes. They were di- 
vided into four gangs; two forward on the main deck and 
two aft, one on each side of the quarter. Empty barrels 
were passed up from the hold and soon the work of dress- 
ing was well under way. As darkness drew on Nub passed 
up several box lanterns which were hung in the rigging 
near the dressers and placed on a board between the split- 
ters. Then the work went merrily on; rival gangs on the 
quarter making little talk but each one intent upon dress- 
ing more fish than the other. This was my first experience 
at this part of the game, our previous catches having been 
quickly disposed of by such old veterans at this 
Uncle Harris, Andy and Saddler, in short order. 

Long Fred now said to me: **T guess your place will 
be in the Stove-pipe gang, Frazier. Ask Nub, I guess he 
will take care of you,’’ and so I joined the men known as 
the Stove-pipe gang. The cook was busy in the foreeastle 
when the dressing was started; Flippy and myself were the 
gibbers while an old timer whom we called Uncle Leazer 
did the splitting. I never timed Uncle Leazer with a stop 
wateh but I can safely say that he did not approximate 
Unele Harris’ and Saddler’s record of sixty a minute, though 
the fine method of splitting a hair could be no more exact 
than that employed by him as he drew his sharp knife 
through the backs of the fish. 


word 


to set 


work like 


Presently Nub joined our gang and remained with us a 
few hours then disappeared into the foreeastle and in a 
short time shouted from the gangway, ‘‘ Already 
come and get it!’’, this being the signal for the twelve 
o’elock lunch. After we had all hurriedly eaten we re- 
sumed our work and to my intense surprise at daybreak 
the last fish was being put to the knife. Now the rival 
gangs on the quarter commenced their banter, Long Fred 
leading off with the remark: ‘‘How many did you fellows 
dress out of this little school, Kent?’’ To which Kent re- 
plied, ‘‘Seventy-eight wash barrels if my count is right’’. 
**Guess ’taint right’’, said Long Fred, ‘‘We only tally up 
seventy-six and you fellows never beat this gang before 
since I can remember’’. **Godfrey Mighty,’’ came from 
Bennie, ‘‘I guess you fellows have got some swash barrels 
mixed in somewhere; we got FISH not water in our bar- 
rels’’. : 

**Well,’’ Kent answered, ‘‘We got fish enotgh in our 
barrels to color the water, and that’s a devilish sight 
more’n can be said for some of yours I’ve seen before 
now; anyway, counting our fish and your swash that’s one 
hundred and fifty-two barrels on the quarter.’’ *“Say 
there, Tom, how many in your gang?’’ ‘‘Sixty-two bar- 
rels,’? answered Tom promptly and the Stove-pipe gang re- 
ports twenty-seven barrels.’’ I had been interested in the 
count and now broke in to shout excitedly: ‘‘That’s two 
hundred and forty-three barrels counting our twenty-seven,’’ 
which brought a general laugh at my expense. At that 
moment the welcome. sound of the clanging bell calling us 
to breakfast interrupted further discussion. Every one got 
busy at once with water and scrub brooms washing the 
blood from our oil cloth'ng. As Bennie passed me on his 
way to. the forecastle, he looked me over and laughed: 
**Godfrey Mighty, Frazier, your face looks like an Indian 
Chief’s in full war paint; you must have made the gibs fly 
some, boy.’’ I laughed back at him, tired but happy, 
‘*Well, Bennie, I did my best, poor enough beside you old 
timers, I admit’’. ‘‘Not a bit of it,’’ said Benn‘e, ‘‘ You 
did first rate Frazier, we’ve all had our turn in the Stove- 
pipe gang, you know.”’ 

After breakfast the work of salting down began and in 
a few hours the whole catch was under salt. Then the 
seine boat was taken. alongside, the seine hauled on deck 
and stowed back on the boat and we made sail again. With 
a light southwest breeze, we fanned off to the eastward, 


& 


fellows, 
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the crew all making for their bunks except the watch, and 
slept the remainder of the day and night. Next morning 
the crew commenced to top up and head the barrels and 
as fast as this was done they were stowed down in the 
hold. The fish were all taken care of by afternoon, the 
deck cleared and everything put in shape. As Kent and I 
were sitting on the cabin house smoking our pipes con- 
tentedly, we saw a schooner coming up the island from the 
south and Kent, looking at her through the glass, exclaimed, 
*‘T think that’s Captain Andrew.’’ The skipper took a 
look at her and said: ‘*It does look like the Miantonoma 
and in the course of a half hour or more the approaching 
schooner came up around our stern. Her skipper hailed 


us with: ‘‘Hello, Bill!’?’ and our captain shouted back, 
**Hello, Andrew, where are you from?’’ ‘Been fishing 


down off the second chapel. There seems to be plenty of 
fish there but all small schools mostly inside the limit. 
There are twelve or fifteen sail of Yankee fishermen hang- 


ing around there and one of the da-n cutters watching 
them. Have you seen any fish up this way, Bill?’’ ‘‘We 
got a good haul day before yesterday off North Cape; 


haven’t seen a fish i 


shouted Captain 


since,’’ replied our skipper. ‘‘ Well,’’ 
Andrew, ‘‘Guess we might as well work 
back down the island’’. ‘‘ Yes, I think we had Andrew,’’ 
shouted our skipper in reply and in a short time both 
schooners were standing off to the eastward by the wind 
under four lower sails, main and foretopsails and as darkness 
settled down over the sea, we still held our course. Kent 
and I had the watch from eight to ten, and as the skipper 
left orders to put her on the other tack at ten, we headed 
her in shore and passed the word to the next watch to eall 
the captain at twelve. At the end of my watch, I went 
forward, lunched up from the cupboard and turned in for 
the night. 

The next morning found us close in off Malpeque; there 
was a light air of wind from the westward, and the bright 
sunshine gave us promise of another beautiful day. We 
sighted several schools of mackerel, and 
in our small seine boat. After 
skipper consulted with the men regarding the 
from the shore and finally decided that we 
the three-mile limit at least one-half mile. So we made our 
set and when the seine was pursed up and dried in we 
bailed the mackerel into the dory, took them to the schoon- 
er and headed offshore again. We had noticed a little 
schooner coming down the wind and she now headed off 
toward us; while we were speculating as to whom the 
stranger might be, we heard the report of a gun and a shot 
crossed our bow some three or four hundred yards away. 
This decided the question at once as to the schooner’s iden- 
tity. ‘‘Ah!’’ said Captain Bill, ‘‘That’s one of the watch 
dogs that’s guarding the three-mile limit and they’ve start 
ed festivities right away; evidently they are looking for 
trouble and if they are, l'kely enough they’re going to find 
it. I tell you boys we won’t take much of that stuff; Al 
bee, load the gun and no blanks this time; Uncle Harr's, go 
down aft and hunt out those rifles; give one to every man 
aboard with plenty of ammunition.’’ Then turning to me 
he said: ‘‘ Frazier, call the crew on to the quarter,’’ and 
as we all gathered around the skipper turned and addressed 
us: ‘Now boys, we have violated no law and have never 
wished to do so; the two American Fishermen seized in 
these waters both protested their innocence as to any ille- 
gal fishing; their protests were practically ignored and you 
all know the results. Now then, men, you understand that 
you are to use no violence unless in defence of yourselves 
or your property and you are not to fire under any consid 
eration until you have orders from me. That is all, boys, 
you understand me.’’ He then turned to the man at the 
wheel, ‘‘Let her come up to the wind, Tom, we’ll wait for 
this gentleman and see what he has to say. Now, men, 
take your guns and be ready for what may come.’’ 

Every man as he took his gun from Uncle Harris, did 
so with a grimness and determination that argued ill for 
anyone seeking to deprive them of their legal right to earn 
an honest living. 
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(To be Continucd.) 
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Maritime Fishery Conditions 


(Continued from Page 16) 


States, some of them still maintaining connection with the 
fisheries. Others have separated entirely from what has 
been a hereditary oecupation. No dropping of the tariff 
barrier on fish can rejuvenate Mispee. Like Black River, 
it is dead beyond all hope of resuscitation. 

Under the Underwood tariff, Clarke’s Harbor, N. S., was 
the home of between 15 and 20 good sized schooners en- 
gaged in the fisheries. There were also numerous smaller 
boats. Praetieally all the fish caught in the Clarke’s Har- 
bor vessels was shipped to the United States through Bos- 
ton and New York. The number of schooners using 
Clarke’s Harbor as a base has decreased to 3, with lobsters 
occupying the attention of the smaller craft almost wholly. 
The population of Clarke’s Harbor has been reduced ap 
proximately 50 per cent sinee the passing of the Fordney- 
McCumber restrictions. 








These men of the Sch. Isabelle Parker lived up to 
the best traditions of the sea in rescuing eight men 


from the Commonwealth when she burned and foun- 


dered at sea last April. William E. Muise was also 


the recipient of a medal and cash award. 


The number of vessels engaged in the fisheries out of 
Lunenburg, N. 8., has decreased 50 per cent since the pres- 
ent barrier was introduced against fish importation by the 
United States. Lunenburg is essentially a deep sea fighing 
centre and outfitting port for U. S. fishing vessels en route to 
the Banks. The high duty on haddock, cod, halibut, ete., has 
been a keen blow to Lunenburg, resulting in the migra- 
tion of scores of hundreds of men who served on Lunenburg 
owned schooners to fishing vessels using Gloucester and 
Boston as bases. 

Tignish P. E. I. on the northerly tip of Prinee Edward 
Island, shipped large quantities of haddock and eod an- 
nually to the United States prior to the enactment of the 
Fordney-McCumber measure. Tignish was a very busy 
little town fronting on the sea. It had a population of 
about 3,500 and a fleet of fishing vessels operating in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the Banks. The fleet has 
dwindled down to a few small vessels with activities lim- 
ited to within a seore of miles of the island. Shipments 
of fish to the United States have dropped to approximately 
15 per cent of the old volume. Curing and drying opera- 
tions have also fallen off greatly. 
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The importance of Charlottetown, P. E. IL. as a fishing 
port has been adversely affected since the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff went into force. Prior to this, large quantities 
of fresh, cured and dried haddock, cod and herring were 
exported to the United States, with the bulk of the fish sent 
to Boston for distribution. 

Among other fishing ports on Prinee Edward Island, es- 
sentially a fishing province, that have been relegated to 


ethe background are Georgetown, Souris, St. Peter’s, O’- 


Leary, Murray Harbor, Brackley Beach, Borden, Hunter 
River, Bayview, Cardigan. The population of Prinee Ed- 
ward affords an apt illustration of the severe blow inflicted 
on this fishing island by the Fordney-MeCumber impedi- 
ment to fish movement. A half century ago the population 
of Prinee Edward Island was 125,000. Instead of gaining 
in the half century the island has lost population, which is 
now only 80,000. It is conservatively estimated that 75 per 
cent of the exodus of Prince Edward Islanders has been 
to the United States, with about 75 per cent of this settling 
in the New England states, chiefly Massachusetts. Travel- 


Daring Fishermen Decorated 


Lert: C. P. Curtis of the Massachusetts Humane 
Society pinning medal on George Goodwin. At his 


left is Toussaint Dulong. Capt. Enos Nickerson is 
at the right. 

BeLow: Capt. Nickerson receiving watch present- 
ed by the Humane Society. 





ing along the Northumberland Strait and Gulf of St. Law- 
rence seaboards of this big island, one sees numerous evi- 
dences of the decline in the fishing industry, ineluding 
collapsing fish packing, curing and drying plants, hulls of 
burned and abandoned eraft, deserted dwellings. Lobsters, 
shipped alive, are in demand in the United States, but the 
seasons are short and the shellfish are usually none too 
plentiful, 

The importance of Canso, N. S., as a fishing port has suff- 
ered keenly, since the enforcement of the Fordney-MeCumber 
tariff. A quarter century ago, Canso’s fishing fleet was 
one of the most formidable in numbers and volume of catch 
among the ports of the maritime provinces. In addition 
to shipping heavily in fresh fish to the U. S. chiefly Bos- 
ton and New York, Canso exported large quantities of cured 
haddock, cod, mackerel and herring and dried and salted cod. 
Investigation reveals that most of the plants used for these 
purposes for many years are mere spectres of the active years. 
Some of them have been partly demolished. Others are rot- 
ting gradually inte disappearance. 
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Wire Fish Basket 


Galvanized Steel Interwoven. 


Practically indestructible and rust- 
proof. 
durable and cheaper than canvas. 
Ideal for mackerel. 


No rough ends. More 
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Norwich, N. Y. 
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In order to cope with the demand for fresh fish from Lorne- 
ville, N. B., during the Underwood tariff era, the Canadian 
government built a big deep water fishing pier at Lorneville, 
fronting on the Bay of Fundy. Now, there is not one schooner 
using Lorneville as its base of operations. The activities 
are limited to motorboats, And very few of the men are 
occupied with the fishing the entire year. They mix fishing 
and farming during the spring, summer and fall, and spend 
the winter working about the docks of St. John, N. B. 

Determined efforts have been made to convert the British 
Empire into a substitute for the United States in the market- 
ing of the fish and fish products. But all these attempts have 
been futile. According to spokesmen for the fishing indus 
try, the balance of the dominion can be developed into an ex 
cellent fish market for the maritime provinees, but there is 
no hope whatever that such market would fill the hole left by 
the loss of the bulk of the U. S. markets. A commission, 
appointed by the Canadian government to study the causes 
and recommend panaeceas for the industrial and commercial 
stagnation that has been throttling the maritime provinces 
for 7 years, suggested marked reductions in freight rates as 
one means of increasing the fish shipments the 
and western provinces. 

Attempts have also been made to market the Canadian fish 
in the West Indies, Bermuda, Mexico, Central and South 
America. But the lack of adequate transportation facilities 
on the steamship lines has prevented real growth of fresh 
fish exportation to these destinations. The manufacturers 
of fish products packed in tins are now turning their attention 
to India, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, Russ‘a and 
South Africa. And trade missionaries have been delegated 
to tours of these foreign lands in the effort to popularize the 
Canadian fish products. But no hope is held out, that even 
if success is met with in the development of these markets 
that more than a small percentage of the loss occasioned by 
the U. S. barrier, will have been offset. 

One consequence of the decreased market for other species 
of fish, has been an avalanche of manhood on the lobster fish- 


to central 


ing industry, resulting in an uneven distribution of the 
profits of this type of fishing, with the possibility that 
government restrictions of a radical type may be necessary 


to avoid the buffaloizing of the lobster. 


Maritime Fishery Conditions 


(Continued from Page 16) 
pO 3,064,800 35,369 
Mackerel 1,435,900 40,928 
Halibut 450,050 46,071 
Pollioek ...... 378,600 8,283 
Salmon ..... erat eotcs : 279,230 42,511 
‘«There was a decrease in the cod catch of over 5,000,000 


Ibs. due largely to a curtailment of the operation of the 
Lunenburg fleet, and the greatly reduced landings of the 
steam trawlers. The Lunenburg landing alone shows a re- 
duetion of nearly 3,500,000 pounds as compared with the 
landings for June of the previous year. 

‘“There was also a heavy decrease in the haddock and 
mackerel landings. The only increase of any moment wis 
in herring—over 1,250,000 lbs. 

‘“While there has been an improvement of about one 
dollar a quintal for dried fish, the markets have not suffi- 
ciently recovered to give any adequate profit to the fisher- 
men and dealers. The early Spring dried has been sold at 
an average of $6.35. The late Spring dry is still in the 
hands of the makers and no price set yet. 

‘*The fresh fish industry has been in a precarious condi- 
tion since the opening of the year. The unusually mild 
weather of November, December, January and February 
resulted in large catches which the dealers were unable to 
dispose of, and as a consequence there has been little de- 
mand for the catches of the shore fishermen, even at prices 
lower than would give a living wage.’’ 

Discussing the situation in a recent interview Mr. Fisher 
declared that the fault lies largely with the fish 
of the province. 

‘*The wholesale trade is largely responsible for the im- 
poverishment of the shore fishermen and the hole they have 
dug for the fishermen has become their own resting-place,’’ 
he declared. 
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Continuing, he asserted, ‘‘ Unless the dealers get together 
and work in harmony, and keep their agreements, they will 
soon have no fishermen to furnish their supplies. The 
minimum price to the fishermen should not be less than 
two cents a pound for cod and haddock and not less than 
$7 a barrel for pickled fish. The seriousness of the situa- 
tion may be seen from the fact that our fishing population 
has decreased by over 10,000 since 1915. Many abandoned 
their ealling during the years of depression following the 
close of the war, and a further falling off was noted after 
the adoption of the American tariff increasing the duties 
on fresh and pickled fish. 

‘*Evidence of the decrease in the number of bona fide 
deep sea fishermen is seen in the number qualified to re- 
ceive fishing bounties. In 1914 bounties were paid to 15,- 
361 fishermen. Last year the claims paid had decreased to 
about 10,000. With the increased demand for sea products 
particularly the last three years, the loss of man power had 
to be made up by the introduction of better and larger 
motor boats, increased and improved equipment, and the 
introduetion of additional steam trawlers.’’ 


The Great Atlantic Seal-Fishery 
(Continued from Page 13) 


bumper fishery, spells prosperity for Newfoundland and for 
the families left behind in tiny outports of that rugged, iron- 
bound coast. 

The perils of the hunt include risks of being bottled in 
the ice, caught and crushed in jams—and thus being left ma- 
rooned on ice-floes maybe hundreds of miles off land. Then 
there is the possibility of overloaded ships ecapsizing or sink- 
ing, or of burning up, for seal-oil is about as inflammable as 
gasoline, and once a steamer catches fire, small chance exists 
of being able to extinguish the blaze. The peril also is ever- 
present of being caught out on the ice, by a blizzard, when 
far from the ship. Many sealers have thus lost their lives. 
Drowning, and explosion of boilers, or the breaking of ma- 
chinery and propellers constitute a menace. How terribly 
real these various dangers are, will appear in a later para- 
graph. 





The equipment consist of gaffs, for ‘‘hatting’’ the seals; 
knives for ‘‘seulping’’ them; tow-ropes for bringing in the 
pelts; also rifles and ammunition for use when the batting 
period is over. Then there is blasting-powder for making 
bombs to shatter the ice in ease of a severe jam. This pow- 
der also constitutes a potential danger, being carried in large 
quantities and handled with the greatest indifference. I have 
seen a man sitting on a large canister of it, smoking his pipe! 
Danger is the very last thing in the world the sealers ever 


think of. Many of them do not even know the meaning of 
the word ‘‘caution.’’ Safety First has absolutely no place 
in the sealing-racket. And the men receive injuries which 


would totally ineapacitate the average American, yet despite 
which—and also serious illness—they keep right on working 
at the hardest tasks I have ever seen performed. 

Colored goggles, to ward off ice-blindness, are included in 
the equipment. The footwear is worthy of a word. This 
consists of ‘‘skinnies’’ or ‘‘skinny-woppers,’’ in other words, 
Esquimaux skin-boots. The leather for these must be water- 
tight. It is sealskin, usually prepared by Esquimaux wom- 
en, by the primitive method of chewing it. The soles are 
heavily studded with nails called ‘‘sparables.’’ Shod with 
these boots, the hardy sealer can run over the ice without 
slipping, or ‘‘copy’’ (leap) from one cake to another, some- 
times appearing almost to fly over the very water, so small 
are the ice-fragments that he jumps upon, trusting to another 
leap before he sinks. 

Should accident befall, and the sealer plunge into the icy 
Atlantic, does that disconcert him? Not in the least! Where 
an ordinary man would probably contract pneumonia, the 
sealer merely laughs. He clambers out on the ice and con- 
tinues his hunting; the theory being that his wet clothes will 
immediately freeze and that he will be warm and snug inside 
this icy shell. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Every Hyde Propeller Is Guaranteed Against Breakage 


Write for Our Booklet “Propeller Efficiency” 
We will be glad to mail you a copy 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
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Lane Unloading Basket. 


Galvanized Steel Frame 
Grommets in bottom for drainage 
Heavy Lane-woven Duck 

Tough Leather Binding 


Stands the gaff 


W. T. Lane & Bros. 


Manufacturers 
Poughkeepsie New York 
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DOUBLE DISCS TO GRIP 
No bands to slip 


The Palmer Clutch delivers all the power your 
engine gives, going forward, and 80% in reverse. 
It is fully enclosed and runs in a bath of oil, so 
that the devastating effect of sand and salt water 
are eliminated. 

Put it in position and it stays put. Ahead and 
reverse positions both lock securely. You are free 
for other duties, for you need not keep your hand 
on the lever. 

Palmer Clutches may also be used on other than 
Palmer Engines over a large range of horsepower 
and speed. 








| 





—Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc.— 
COS COB, CONN. 




















SAWYER’S 
Extra Strong 


OILSKINS 


H. M. Sawyer & Son have been making oiled 
clothing for fishermen 

Since 1840. 
Sawyer’s Oilskins afford ample room where 
needed, all seams double stitched inside and 
out; strong double buttons—will not pull off. 
Sawyer’s Oilskins give double the wear; most 
fishermen know. 

Distributed by 

THE LINEN THREAD CO. 


H. M. SAWYER & SON 


East Cambridge Massachusetts 

















Fishing Notes from Maine 
(Continued from Page 18) 


Capt. Roger Joyee, Atlantic Fisherman of Atlantic, 
Maine, Swan’s Island, had been operating his new forty 
foot flounder dragger in Cape Cod waters, and while mak- 
ing for the Maine coast and home was caught in the recent 
heavy storm and weathered everything across Massachu- 
setts Bay but in the night, in fog, mistook Ram Island light 
for Spring Light in Portland harbor and changing his 
course ran his boat ashore in the terrific seas which were 
pounding on the rocks and stove his boat to pieces. Capt. 
Roger fortunately got ashore alive and was given hospital- 
ity by the light keeper. Next morning the coast-guard sal- 
vaged his engine and a coffeepot, all that was left from his 
fine craft, that was worth picking up. We are sorry for 
his loss of property but thankful that he came through the 
experience alive, as he is a right worthy Atlantie Fisherman. 

Fish seales are being used extensively in the manufacture 
of Pearl essence, which already has a wide use, and the 
business is inereasing. The Pa‘spearl Produets, Ine., util- 
izes all available herring scales for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing pearl essence. The seales are collected from 
various sources, fishermen, boats, factories and bait hand- 
lers. They are treated chemically to extract guanin erys- 
tals from the undersurface of the seales. These erystals 
are like myriads of small diamonds of great lustre and 
brillianey. By chemical processes these crystals are cleansed 
and put into such form that they ean be utilized in econ- 
junetion with lacquers of varied sorts for the manufacture 
of imitation pearls, imitation mother of pearl and various 
other pearl aspects. 

Paispearl Products laboratory at Eastport is the largest 
laboratory of its kind in the world and handles the largest 
quantity of fishsecales, annually. Paispearl Products also 
has laboratories in various other parts of the United States, 
and in Europe, all handling fish-seales for the purpose of 
manufacturing pearl essence. 


The Eastport laboratory recently purchased a new Ford 
truck to handle the many tons of herring seales which are 
handled every year. The pearl essenée is shipped from 
Eastport to other plants of the company for adaptation to 
many uses. 

Roland Starrett and Osear Johnson of Warren have gone 
to Nova Seotia to get a boat for seallop fishing. 

Most of the Minturn lobstermen have their traps on the 
bank getting ready for Fall fishing. The Can manufactur- 
ing plant at Eastport is now running full time turning out 
about 600,000 cans a day. The reduction plant has been 
started up for the season making fertilizer. 

The Machiasport factory of the Peacock Canning Com- 
pany is now under the management of Carroll Peacock. 


Statistical Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 


‘‘the quantities and values of each variety of fish—taken, 
raised or produced, the area or location of the fishery, and the 
type and amount of gear or apparatus ‘employed,’’ and ‘‘of 
the type, size and value of each vessel and boat owned or 
operated by him or them; the number, type, size and value of 
each kind of fishing gear or apparatus used in connection with 
fish production; and the number of persons employed.’’ 

Such data is of value in determining the scope of the fish- 
ing industry, but compelling fishermen to disclose facts con- 
cerning their business is absolutely unjustified whether or not 
the information is to be made public. This bill is proposed 
by an association of fish dealers whose books ought to give 
most of the data desired. Let them make the reports. 

Other industries are surveyed by the government, which is 
the logical method of compiling statistics. The Association 
should be able to influence Washington and Ottawa to under- 
take this work. In fact, the U. S. Department of Commerce 
is now doing something along this line in the New England 
fisheries. 

The proposed bill will be brought before the different legis- 
latures in the near future, and all producers should be pre- 
pared to oppose it. 
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